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NOTICES. 


We must still apologize to our readers fur a Review of “ Luaor Re. 
WARDED,” and still recommend to them what is better than any Review of 


it can be,—the little work itself. 





“Tue Basis or Co-operation, with our Remarks on it, we intended 
for this Number, but are compelled to defer it, as we are our own article on 
‘Tue Present State AND IMMEDIATE ProspEcTs oF THE Country, to 


our next. 





*©Co-oPERATIVE INDUsTRY'S and Our FrRIEND’s’ Communication, we 
intend for our next. We must, however, say that we wish he would favour 
us with some head for it; for it touches on so many subjects, that we are 
really at a loss for one sufficiently comprehensive and peculiarly appropriate. 
We were thinking of something in the ‘ pan’ line,—as the ‘ pan-dectic,’ or 
some such thing; but we trust our “ Friend” will favour us with a better. 
We hope to accompany the Communication with a few observations, which 
may possibly suggest to our ‘‘ Friend” a doubt of his panoramic ken, and 
the possibility that all discovery is not at present revealed even to the 
Engineering eye. 





M. Mannineé’s excellent observations shall be attended to. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. OWEN TO THE AGRICULTURISTS, ME- 
CHANICS, AND MANUFACTURERS, BOTH MASTERS 
AND OPERATIVES, OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


) i rreierrt 
. [To the Editors of Country Newspapers. 


; , 


them are perfectly apparent; but they have seldom been painted 
with such force and precision as in the Address before us. The 
remedies which Mr. Owen proposes can only be tried by the test of 
fact and experiment. At any rate, the discussion of such a subject 
must operate as a great public good; and it is with this conviction 
that we repeat our anxious desire, that these views should be put be- 
fore the world as extensively as the power of the Press will command. 
—Editor of the Sphynz.] 
—»>— 


Two years ago I left you in apparent prosperity ; you then thought 
that war only could stop the progress of your success; you have 
remained at peace, and yet you have passed through a period of more 
distress than the oldest of you had previously experienced, 

2F2 
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You were-subjected to these severe sufferings when your industry 
was atvits, height, -when capital was overflowing, and when both 
islands were full of whatever could be required to support in comfort 
@ much larger population. 

Your distress, therefore, did not arise from a deficiency of food or 
clothing in the islands, froma want of industry in masters or servants, 
from a want of capital, of raw materials, or of finished productions of 
any kind; but, on the contrary, because the country superabounded 
in the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries. of life, even to saturation, 
until all markets, both at home and abroad, were overstocked by your 
industry,—-and yet were you taught to believe that you were to look 
for relief only from an increase of those markets. 

To those who have been accustomed to observe what has been: in 
progress for some years past, your sufferings created no surprise ; in- 
deed they: were: anticipated and distinctly foretold. As the same cause 
which produced your distress is still in full action, it is natural to ex- 
pect that the same effect, at no distant period, will again follow ; but 
as this:cause is daily growing in magnitude, it may reasonably.be an- 
ticipated that the succeeding distress will be more severe than the last. 

This distress, however, falls chiefly on you, the industrious pro- 
ducers of abundance ; and it behoves you well to.understand how this 
unfavourable result follows from your best-directed efforts, that you 
may attain the knowledge of the means by which you may not only 
prevent its recurrence, but learn also how to acquire a fair share of 
the abundance which you create. 

‘Yow are deeply interested in probing this subject to its foundation ; 
in ascertaining why, contrary to the usual laws of nature, a super- 
abundance of all the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life should 
uniformly afflict you, who produce them, with extreme poverty and 
misery. 

iL willvendeavour to trace this subject in such a manner.as to make 
its progress obvious to every one who has been accustomed to reflect. 

‘Your labour is the support of yourselves and families; -all the 
wealth which you and the other classes consume is: produced by it ; 
and under the existing arrangement of society, you have to sell your 
labour‘as any other commodity is sold, and upon’ its merchantable 
value in the. general market of commerce your prosperity or adversity 
depend. When it is of Jow:value you are in poverty, and when. it 1s 
in high estimation’ yow are in: comparative affluence. 
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There is, however, a silent and almost unnoticed change‘in pto- 
gress, which has reduced, and will further reduce, the: value of: re 
labour. : 

For, all artificial iealleie which acai iannak taboh come 
in competition with your powers of producing; and if such artificial 
operations should be continually extended, they must, while the ex- 


isting organization of society remains, sooner or later: reduce’ = to 


the lowest stage of existence. 
‘\Machinery, after it has been introduced to a certain amount;'comes 
in direct competition with your labour ; and as machinery is extended 
through the various departments of production, the value of your la- 
bour must diminish ; ‘and hence the sole cause of your pecuniary 
distress for some years past.. The different causes: which have 
been assigned ‘for your distress were nothing more than. the ' im- 
mediate mode by which superabundance produced: the embarrass ~ 
ment. : bia ¥ 
Prior to the revolutionary war of France, the population of various: 
countries frequently suffered great privations from war, or famine oc- 
casioned by war, or by a succession of unfavourable seasons. 

It was, however, in the midst of that war, somewhere about the 
year 1810, that the population of these islands were first afflicted whe 
the evils of superabundance. 16 

Mechanic and other scientific calmed hed feed’ so: greatly 
extended at that period, that even under the enormous waste of a 
wide-spread and most destructive war, they. were found amply suffi- 
cient to supply that enormous waste, to saturate all the foreign mar- 
kets! open to your legal and contraband trade, and to onerenphy the 
home markets. 

You, then, for the first time, experienced the caielnithe dion of 
a superabundance, for which the present organization of society dees 
not.admit of any other remedy than time, to dissipate or: waste,| in 
foreign markets, the superabundance which you toiled to- produce; 
while your labour, for this period, becomes of little, and, in many in- 
stances, of no value; and you are compelled, in consequence, to .ex~ 
perience all the privations of famine and evils of:poverty ;' while: yet; 
dating this period, you are surrounded with a'superfluity of necessi- 
ries, comforts, and luxuries, of which the: present: aapegpaenn of 
society in civilized life forbids you to partake. | 
You again experienced the dire effects of superabundance after the 
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termination of the war in the years 1815 and 1816, when the cessa- 
tion from waste and destruction left you so much production on hand 
that you were thrown out of employment and plunged into poverty. 
You suffered from the same cause in'1818 and 1819, again in 182), 
and lastly in 1825; and'as long as the present organization of so- 
ciety shall continue, these periods of distress will occur frequently ; 
and the evils which they will occasién will be more’ severely and ex- 
tensively felt, until your sufferings, in the end, will become so un- 
bearable, as to create a necessity which, through wisdom or violence, 
will effect a radical change in the general structure of society. 

Thus, then, during the Frehch revolutionaty war, you passed a 
boundary never before reached in the history of man ; you passed the 
regions of poverty arising from necessity, and enteréd those of per- 
manent abundance, as soon as your affairs shall be directed by fore- 
sight and wisdom. : 

You commenced a new era in the progress of civilization ; and thus 
have you attained the means to insure the “ Wealth of Nations,” the 
object so long sought for by legislators and political economists. 

It is now no longer necessary, except through ignorance, that 
** man should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ;” for the inven- 
tions and discoveries which have been matured, and which are now in 
full practice, are more than sufficient, with very light labour, under 
a right direction, to supply the wants and insure the independence of 
all, without real injury to any. 

To understand this part of the subject, your best attention is re- 
quisité, because it is not only new to you, but it appears to be so 
also to legislators and political economists ; for they continue still to 
direct their efforts to instruct the world how to increase its wealth, 

while the real difficulty against which society has’to cotitend is, to 
discover the means by which an excess of wealth, now so easily pro- 
duced, can be prevented from injuring all classes, who experience 
from it precisely the same effects which have been heretofore engen- 
dered by poverty. 

Legislators and political economists seem'to be many years behind 
the real’ advance’ of science, and the general knowledge which has 
been diffused atmong the people. They still think and act upon the 
principles advocated by Adam Smith, who lived and wrote before the 
introduction of the new mechanical and chemical manufacturing sy- 
‘stem, which has already essentially altered the relative condition of 
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all classes in Britain, and which, in its natural progress, cannot, fail 
to force a greater change in human affairs than has been effected by 
all the previous revolutions which have agitated the world. 

The enormous. power and silent progress of this new system ap- 
pear to be unknown and unheeded by modern political economists 
and without a knowledge of both, they may as well attempt to en- 
lighten the public on the science of political economy, as to attempt 
to develope. the principles of agriculture, without having regard to 
the influence of the sun on vegetation. 

When Adam Smith wrote his celebrated Essays on the Wealth of 
Nations, men were struggling against a deficiency of the powers of 
production in society to supply all their reasonable wants; and the 
principle of division of labour, which he so ably advocated, was well 
calculated by its practice to lessen the difficulty. But he could not 
then imagine than in less ‘than half a century the improvements ef- 
fected by the combined sciences of mechanism and chemistry. should 
set aside the necessity for the division of human labour to create the 
requisite wealth for‘happiness. It is now, however, obvious, that as 
long as the necessity for a minute division of labour existed, the hap- 
piness of the human race could not be attained. ge 

Since the time that Adam Smith wrote, the extehsion of mechanical 
contrivances, and the discoveries in chemistry, combined with the 
progress and diffusion of general knowledge, have rendered a minute 
division of human labour, for the creation of wealth, as unnecessary 
as experience has proved it to be deteriorating to the physical and 
mental faculties of man, and, therefore, always opposed to his hap- 
piness. | 

Mechanism and chemistty have been directed to multiply the 
number of scientific hands, to a degree far exceeding the conception 
of ordinary minds. 

By these means, the powers of production have been increased 
in Great Britain alone, since the days of Adam Smith, more than one 
hundred times ; or, in other words, these artificial powers have been 
so directed, as to produce the same effect as would arise from adding 
one hundred additional pair of hands to each producer, and these ar- 
tificial hands have been better formed for their peculiar object of pro- 
duction, than the hands formed by nature. 

In consequence, the néw powers of production created in Great 
Britain and Ireland since the days of Adam Smith, are now little, if 
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any, short of the labour that could be obtained from 600 millions of 
active men, previous to that period ; or, the working classes of Great 
Britain and Ireland can now, aided by mechanical and chemical im- 
provements, finish as much work of the kind to which their labour is 
directed, as could be completed in the days of Adam Smith by three 
times the whole manual power of the world ! 

And this power, which our legislators and political economists 
seem to disregard in all their reasonings and calculations, is annually 
increasing in a continually increasing ratio, for new discoveries are 
daily made in the mechanical and chemical sciences. 

It is this power which is hourly encroaching on the value of your 
labour, that has thus far oppressed you by the facility it affords to 
over-production ; while the existing organization of society has been 
formed solely to counteract the evils of under-production. 

At the periods when the existing arrangements, of society were 
formed, no one could suspect the possibility of any evil from over- 
production, and, in consequence, no remedy for it has been provided. 

This extraordinary state of matters has arisen in the natural course 
of events, tending towards important improvements, and evidently 
not designed by any class or by any individuals. It is. useless, there- 
fore, to blame any parties ; but most necessary, in practice, to adopt 
such measures as will counteract these evils, and enable society to 
enjoy the benefits of all our discoveries and improvements. 

It is acknowledged that a state of society has now arisen, which 
puzzles and confounds all statesmen and political economists. All 
who reflect are deeply engaged in attempts to discover the cause of, 
and the cure for, the temporary evils which the late rapid progress in 
physical knowledge has produced, There is, therefore, now much 
mind at work on the subject, which is too important to be neglected 
by any party ; and no doubt the truth, ere long, will be elicited, and 
your condition will be ameliorated. The fact is, all existing govern- 
ments are too timid, and are afraid to probe the subject to its foun- 
dation :---this work must be accomplished by the union of men of high 
intellectual acquirements, and of great moral courage, 

Having attempted to explain the cause why you are so frequently 
poverty-stricken in the midst of overfiowing abundance, and while 
you possess the means of increasing that. abundance without limit, | 
will endeavour to point out the means by which you may not only 
arrest the evil, but turn the cause which now generates it into a new 
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channel, by which, if I am not mistaken, this evil shall be made to 
produce only-unmixed good to yourselves and fellow-creatures. 

I have already stated that every invention, discovery, and improve- 
ment, in physical science, facilitates production ;' and that, under the 
present organization of society, whatever facilitates production di- 
minishes the value of your labour in a relative proportion to the 
amount of production, as long as the arrangements of society render 
it necessary for you to dispose of it as a merchantable article, upon 
the principle of buying cheap and selling dear, and bartering it in 
this manner to the highest bidder. By this procedure you aid in 
bringing your labour in direct competition with mechanism and other 
scientific improvements, by which, as experience proves, you must 
continually sink in the contest, until you will ultimately descend to 
the lowest possible stage of existence ; and until a few very wealthy 
families will retain you, under the fallacious notion of being free, in a 
more hopeless and helpless state of slavery than are the negroes in 
the West Indies and America, who have, what you would want, a di- 
rect claim for food, clothes, and habitation, on the master by whom 
they are reared or purchased. 

Instead of selling yourselves to the public for money, by which 
your labour receives the most useless and injurious direction, would 
it not be more rational to apply your physical and mental powers 
directly for your own use, in a fair exchange among yourselves, of 
value for value, or the amount of labour in one article, against the 
same amount in another ? 

By this simple and just mode of transacting business, labour, and 
not money, would become the standard of value ; and, without much 
difficulty, the value in all articles might be represented by notes of 
labour for an hour, a day, a month, ayear, &c. Arrangements might 
be devised to prevent any change in the value of these notes, which 
might be made to represent real wealth remaining in store ; for when 
the articles which the notes represented were taken for consumption, 
or deteriorated by keeping, notes to the amount of the labour or de- 
terioration in those articles might be destroyed. 

Some difficulty might arise at first, in discovering the amount of 
labour which ought to be in every article ; but this process is nothing 
more than ascertaining the real prime cost of articles, which truly 
consists in the labour required to produce them. But as one person 
will take more time than another to perfect the same kind of article, 
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the time required by a workman possessing an average degree of skill 
and industry, should be the principle by which the calculation should 
be made. 

This mode of conducting business will introduce principles of jus- 
tice and equity in all transactions between man and man’; it will 
gradually destroy every motive to trick, deceit, and chicanery. 

And byits adoption, Poverty, or the Fear of Poverty, will be for ever 
removed from the producers of real wealth. 

The necessity which the present system inflicts ov all, to endea- 
vour to sell their own! labour dear, and to buy the labour of others 
cheap, contaminates and debases the character throughout all the de- 
partments of life. In fact, no one who has studied human nature, 
will ever expect to find a pure mind, or real virtue in society, as long 
as the business of life is one continued attempt to buy cheap and sell 
dear, by the intervention of money, which itself is daily altering in 
value. . 

Any difficulties, however, which may arise from exchanging labour 
for labour among the producers through the intervention of labour 
notes, will be but of short duration ; for the knowledge, which will 
accompany this change, and which in some degree will grow out of 
this practice, will speedily lead to a very improved state of society ; 
—to one, in which, through a more enlightened system of education, 
the. rising generation will be taught the practice of a much better 
mode of production, distribution, and consumption, by the means of 
which they will be enabled to form their children into a very superior 
order of beings, by training them from infancy to know themselves, 
and to organize a society in conformity to that knowledge, which will 
permit and direct them to enjoy, at the point of temperance, all their 
physical and mental faculties, in evident accordance with the laws of 
their nature. 

For your benefit 1 now request to ask our Legislators and political 
economists, how it has occurred that you should have received, in 
about half a century, an aid to your natural powers of production equal 
to the assistance of 600 millions of well-trained labourers, who tire 
not, who never refuse to work, who require neither food nor clothes, 
and yet that you should experience a dire necessity to extend the 
time of your daily labour just in proportion as these millions came 
to’ your assistance, from 9 hours per day, of comparatively light 
and healthy occupation, to 10, 11, 12,13, 14, and as I am told, in 
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the manufacturing districts to 15, and sometimes even‘to' 16 hours 
per day, of severe and often unhealthy employment,—and that you do 
not: now receive the same advantages in return for the 14 or 16 hours 
of hard‘labour per day, that you ‘readily obtained’ for yotir ‘9° hours 
of comparative easy labour, before the introduction of these’ endrmous 
artificial powers ? it 

I néw require them to account for the additional productions of 
these 600 millions of labourers, who are now in full work, without 
requiring food, or clothing, or education, and to account for your 
present pecuniary condition, as well as for your very natural fears for 
the future. I also request them to inform you, why measures have 
not been recommended, and adopted in practice, to produce the very 
reverse of these lamentable results ?—why, in proportion as these 
new powers were brought to your aid, your labour did not gradually 
diminish from 9 hours per day, to 8, to 7, to 6, to 5, to 4, and to 
3 ?and why the 3 hours of labour per day should not now be of 
moré value td you, as they might easily be made more productive, than 
the 9 were before the introduction of these enormous mechanical and 
chemical powers of production ? 

I request them to inform you how it is, that, under this mighty 
power, if rightly directed, to produce wealth, promote knowledge, and 
secure independence, ample beyond the wishes of rational beings, for 
every one of a population ten-fold or twenty-fold more numerous than 
the present numbers in the British islands ;—how is it that you, the 
actual producers of all wealth, should be stricken with poverty, and 
with the most fearful forebodings for the future—how, that the poor- 
rates have increased so enormously,—and how, that crime has ex- 
tended in every direction’? ‘It will be no answer to these questions to 
say; that “ your numbers have increased,” for you bring with you at 
birth the powers to produce with ease, far more than you consume ; 
and, therefore, under a right direction of these powers, an increase 
of your numbers ought to increase still more your surplus productions, 
and consequently require less daily labour from each of you.” 
‘And, except where laws and institutions, founded in ignorance, 
compel the industry and mental faculties of mani to take a vicious and 
unnatural direction, the surplus productions have increased everywhere 
With the increase of population ; and they will'continue ‘to increase, 
as numbers multiply, until every acre of the earth shall ‘be fully cul- 
tivated, although there should not be another improvement or disco- 
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very made in the sciences of chemistry or mechanism beyond those 
already known and secured to the public. 

Another and a better reply, in answer to the foregoing questions, 
that “ an increase of your numbers” must, therefore, be given to ac- 
count for the strange anomaly which Great Brita and Ireland pre- 
sent,—of an empire superabounding, through the industry and inven- 
tive powers of its inhabitants, in all the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries requisite for human happiness; while the mass of its most 
industrious. population is in hourly fear and trembling for the support 
of a precarious existence, being overwhelmed with poverty, with 
poor-rates, and with crime. 

London, September 7, 1827. » Ropert Owen, 


P. S. Other principles than those by which this empire has been 
governed, occurred at an early period of life to me to be true; and, 
without any motives ‘of faction or of personal consideration, I have 
never ceased to endeavour to ascertain, whether those early imbibed 
principles were derived from facts, and therefore founded in truth, or 
whether my mind had been deluded by error.: In the progress of this 
search after truth I proved the real.value of those principles, for I 
tried them early in life in directing extensive practical’. measures 
among a large population in.Manchester, and afterwards at New La- 
nark ;:;and J never: found them to lead me astray from nature, or to 
be: unsuccessful in the result, except when they were opposed by the 
ignorance and prejudice which our ancestors naturally and necessarily 
transmitted to all of us.. These proceedings in Manchester and in 
New Lanark were not hidden from the public, and are well known ; 
in the latter place, I advanced with these experiments to the extent 
thatthe ignorance or want of experience of the present. times would 
admit: The principles which appeared to me to be true, would not 
allow of further advance in practice, without the probability: of ex- 
citing a greater degree of irritation, anger, and ill-will, than [ wished 
to-create in aisearch after truth for the benefit of my fellow-creatures. 
And:about: this period »cireumstances very unexpectedly occurred to 
make:it:probable that these principles could ‘be more ‘easily tried to 
their full extent, in the: new. settlements: in America, than in an old 
established empire, in:which the leading notions: by. whieh the policy 
of the country: was governed, had) been. unchanged for) many centu- 
ries. \As the chief object of my life became at this timea:desire to 
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ascertain not only the truth of the principles which had been impress~ 
ed on my mind, but their applicability to practice also, Icrossed the 
Atlantic, and, purchased New Harmony im the State.of Indiana, a 
property in many respects well-suited for the experiment which | had 
in. view. This experiment had been twenty-five months .in progress 
when 1 left. New. Harmony on the Ist of June last; and as the 
whole.of my proceedings in America are full of interest to that por- 
tion of the public who prefer truth to error, and happiness to misery, 
I. mean to publish a sketch of these transactions as soon as time can 
be obtained to admit me to complete it. 

1 further propose, at an early opportunity, to communicate. to the 
public,:a more full development of my general views. 





‘LONDON ‘CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


Ox ites, September the 9th, a very numerous and biabbpaiedetin 
table Meeting of members of this Society and their friends met to 
breakfast, at their Rooms, 36 Red Lion-square. There were present 
several elegant and distinguished. females, amongst whom we noticed 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Miss Rolland, &c. &c. 

After breakfast Mr. Owen, who had lately returned fecien ssenilony 
was requested to read the foregoing: ‘* Address,”’ which ——- in 
The Sphynz Sunday paper of that morning. - 

After reading the Address, Mr. Owen gave the Meeting a veny in- 


teresting account of his late proceedings in America. He left, he said; 


ten Co-operative Communities; formed on the lands of New Harmony, 
in:Indiana ; and they were all going on in the best ‘spirit, and with 
every:'prospect of success. ‘The various accounts given in ‘the 
American papers, of. his failure there, were totally groundless, and 
were the fabrications of the enemies of the system. 'He:made a very 
animated: appeal'to the Meeting on the deplorable state of distress 
which the great body of the labouring classes were enduring through- 
out the United Kingdom ; and said, that nothing could show: more 
fully the rottenness of the present institution of society than: the fact, 


that in a population consisting of twenty-five millions, ands im which. 


a power of production, through the means of »machinery:and steam -~ 
engines; was: in: existence;'equal to that-of more than six hundred 
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millions of sablecand: skilful workmen) that such misery should exist. 
He suidthat the working classes ‘could easily, by forming themselves 
into: ‘commmanitiesof ‘from four to twenty families, ‘speedily rescue 
themselves’ from ‘their present deplorable state of wretchedness. 
There'was no’ need:of great capital ;—industry, good conduct, and 
confidence in each other, were certain to insure their success. 

» A Member of the Society next addressed the Meeting, and said, 
he fully concurred in opinion with their justly valued friend Mr, 
Qwen:' ‘In confirmation of his opinion, he stated the existence of a 
community called the Downlands’ Devon Community, between Ho- 
niton'and Exeter, in which the members were subsisting comfortably 
on the small weekly sum of four shillings, having three excellent meals 
a day, and being well clothed and lodged. There were some little 
disagreements at first, but all was now harmony and good under- 
standing. They were ready to receive five or six families more with 
very moderate capital and good habits. 

Mr. Rosser said, that mankind were deeply indebted to Mr. Owen ; 
and that though there might be some partial failures from mismanage- 
ment, &c., yet that the system being based in the principles of justice 
and reason, must ultimately succeed. 

A Scotch gentleman, Mr. Richmond, followed ; and in a long and 
argumentative speech. pointed out the errors of the present school of 
political economists, who, he said, had by their fallacies, not only 
misled the Government of the country, but also many of the most 
enlightened part of the community. He pointed out many gross 
errors and mis+statements of Mr. Peter M‘Culloch and the late Mr. 
Ricardo, and concluded by stating his conviction, that there was no 
other effectual remedy for the reigning distress but the Co-operative 
system ; and that if this were not resorted to, the result would be, 
he’ feared, at a much nearer period than was generally imagined, a 
very dreadful convulsion throughout the country. 

Several other gentlemen then addresed the Meeting ; but the usual 
timé for breaking up having arrived, the discussion was adjourned to 


a future day. 





September 16. A numerous assemblage of members of this Society, 
and friends’ of their views, met at the Society's Rooms, 36 Red Lion- 
square, at breakfast. The room was exceedingly thronged, and many 
elegantly dressed and beautiful females attended. 
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Shortly after breakfast, Mr, Owen, stood:up and said, he held in his 
hand.an answer, or, perhaps, many, of the meeting would think rather 
what was intended, as am:Answer, in the Sphynx Sunday. newspaper, 
to his Address ta the-Manufacturers, Mechanics. and Workmen, con- 
tained in that paper of last Sunday. The answer, though anonymous, 
he said, was evidently, that) of the  “ Political Economists,” and if it 
met. the approbation of the company, he would read it ;, which,| being 
loudly called on;:he proceeded) to da. . 

The. Answer set out with stating, that the writer differed from, Mr. 
Owen (whom, however, it highly.complimented for benevolence 
and perseverance),-in thinking that the present structure of society 
was incapable of improvement ; as certainly, the writer. said, it had im- 
proved, and he: did:notisee why it should not continue to do so... 

The leading: principles in Mr. Owen’s Address, the Answer said, 
were three ; Ist, That in the present organization of society, great 
abundance produces misery ; 2dly, That all artificial operations which 
supersede manual labour. were injurious to the labourer ; and 3dly, 
That minute: division of labour, is incompatible with happiness. Mr. 
Owen, it said, supported his opinions.on the first point, by the facts of 
the prevailing misery in the years 1818,.-19, -21,.and -25, concomitant 
with great. abundance. But the instance of 1825.was sufficient to 
be argued on. The great distress experienced in that year existed 
according to the writer,’ in opposition to the abundance, not in con- 
sequence of it. The Answer proceeded in a train of argument en- 
deavouring to show that:it was not the superabundance of the manu- 
factures which occasioned the shock to commercial affairs, but in a 
great measure the rapid conversion which had taken place, ofa, mass 
of floating es disposable property into fixed and indisposable 
property. 

Mrs Owen replied to this argumesit{ by. showing, that wha the 
manufacturer had a greater supply than: answered the demand, he 
was obliged to dismiss the hands which would still increase this sup- 
ply ;>that.the hands which were thus dismissed,,were reduced to want 
and wretchedness ; and that, as it was the abundance or superabun- 
dance of this.supply which caused those hands, to be dismissed, and 
consequently to have no employment. or wages, it was, of course, the 
cause of the misery resulting from the dismissal of those hands. 

’On: the. 2nd position, namely, That all artificial operations which 
supersede manual labour are injurious to the labourer,—the Answer 
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stated, that the rate of increase of the population in the manufacturing 
districts had advanced with the improvements in machinery ; and that 
if ‘the value of human labour sunk with the improvements of ma. 
chinery, the labour of the agricultural labourer should be more highly 

aid than that of the mechanic ; but that the contrary was the case. 
the increased. power of production Mr. Owen stated at over a hun- 
dred-fold within the last fifty years ; but in the staple necessaries of 
jife the least consideration woul! show that this was not the fact. 
Who could think that a hundred bushels of wheat were grown with 
the same facility now, as one bushel was fifty years ago; or that a 
hundred tons of coal were raised with the same as one ton was then} 
The Answer then went on to paint the improvement in the condition of 
the operative classes in a very favourable light ; and it spoke of that 
of those classes in Birmingham, of which the writer stated that he 
was a resident, in very glowing terms. 

Mr. Owen replied to this part of the Answer, That population in 
the manufacturing districts had not increased in any thing like an 
equal degree as the improvement in machinery ; and that it was a fact 
known to the agriculturist and coal miner, that a much less quantity 
of manual labour was necessary to produce an equal quantity of 
wheat, or to raise an equal quantity of coals, now, than was fifty years 
ago. Indeed it was evident, Mr. O, said, that the writer of the An- 
swer was, like most of the political economists of the present school, 
a mere closet student of his loved science, and knew nothing of the 
actual state of the country, or of its progress in the power and quan- 
tity of production. On the power of producing food and the neces- 
saries of life, he was firmly convinced that Great Britain and Ireland 
were adequate to produce a sufficiency for all the population of Europe, 
and that North and South America were amply adequate to produce 
a sufficiency for all the inhabitants of the globe. He had, he said, 
breakfasted yesterday with Mr. Malthus, and that gentleman had 
fully concurred with him in those opinions. It had been obseryed to 
him, that if he had applied himself as much in the beginning to, ad- 
dressing the lower classes as the higher ranks and the Government, 
he would have made a more rapid progress, in carrying his views into 
effect. He knew this ; but he wished to conciliate all parties as much 
as possible, He had had many interviews, and much conversation 
with Ministers, and they had agreed with him that his principles were 
founded in justice, and would finally prevail ; but said, that the public 
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mind of this country was not at present sufficiently prepared for the 
subject, yet that whenever it should show that it was, they would be 
ready to go along with it, and yive it every assistance in accomplish- 
ing so desirable an object. , 

Mr. Gast said that the'writer of the Answer must be very ignorant 
of the condition of the operative classes of the country, and even of 
Birmingham, where the writer, as he said, resided. Some of. these 
classes, it was true, had a temporary respite from the late overwhelm- 
ing pressure of misery ; but many of them were still sunk in the most 
deplorable indigence.—He spoke at great length in support of Mr. 
Owen's views, and co:cluded a very forcible address by declaring 
his conviction that nothing but the co-operative system would be an 
effectual remedy for the evils under which the working population 
laboured. 

Mr. Griffiths asked Mr. Owen how the production of a superabun- 
dance of manufactures could produce an injurious competition of the 
master-manufacturers. 

Mr. Owen answered, that the superabundance caused the goods to be 
sold without any profit; but that, if the master manufacturers under- 
stood their own interest, they would require but eight instead of twelve 
or fourteen hours work a day from their workmen, and that then they 
would get a greater price for their goods, and of course a greater 
profit on a less quantity, than they now had on a too large quantity. 

Mr. Richmond entirely agreed with Mr. Owen, and went into a 
variety of accounts and statistical statements to show the accuracy 
of his conclusions. He spoke at much length; and said, that the 
state of the country required some decisive measures to bring it to a 
really sound condition. | 

Mr. Lane said, that something else besides knowledge — that bene- 
volence, or something higher. still, was necessary to bring on so 
desirable a system as that which Mr. Owen advocated ; and asked 
how had the poorer classes means to enter on the system ? 

“A Member said, that true knowledge was productive of bene- 
volence, because it would show, that without’ benevolence no one 
could enjoy real happiness, or any thing like it; and that the great- 
est possible happiness of all, was necessary to that of any ;—just as no 
one part of the human frame could enjoy complete health and com- 
fort, while any other part was diseased or in pain. The working’ classes, 
he’said, by entering into associations of interchanging their commo- 
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dities with one.another, and laying on a per-centage for co-operative 
purposes,,could soon collect Jarge sums. He stated also, that these 
classes, had. upwards of fourteen millions in the three and three-and- 
a-half per cents, and that, consequently, they had sufficent means, 
and.held in their own hands their fate, which they could ameliorate 
indefinitely without injury, diminution of wealth, or loss of enjoy. 
ment to any class or individual. 

_ Several others addressed the meeting ; and the hour for breaking 
up having arrived, the company departed. 





TERMS OF LOCATION OF COMMUNITIES AT NEW 
HARMONY. 


— 


Tue following are the terms on which Mr. Owen let from Five 
Hunpkep to a Tuousanp Acres of highly fertile and partly cleared 
land, to each of eight of the ten Communities which he left established 
at. New Harmony. The two other Communities purchased their 
portions, of the lands from him. His reason for not transferring the 
fee of thieir lands,to the eight Communities was,—that his object in 
going to America and purchasing the town.and lands of New Harmony, 
namely, that of establishing and perpetuating the system of Social 
Co-operation and Community of Property on those lands, should be 
accomplished ; for if he did transfer the fee of them, the parties pur- 
chasing or receiving by gift may, when the lands should be improved 
to their utmost, make them individual property, and dispossess or 
turn out the Communities. The rent, which he has reserved, if claimed, 
and the term for which he has let, prove that it was no view to pri- 
vate,,emolument or individual advantage which actuated him. ‘The 
rent,of 50 cents, or about 2s. 4d.a year for 1000 or 500 acres of good 
land, even if most strictly enforced, can be no very oppressive burden 
on the Communities, nor can add any very great wealth to the land- 
lord ; ,and he,can scarcely look forward te the reversion of those lands 
to, himself or his family after Ten Toousanp years. This probably is 
the first, instance of letting or granting lands-for purely moral and 
truly social, purposes in modern civilization ; we hope it will. not 
long, be. the, last... Think, ye wealthy and ye large land-appropriators, 
if your ebject, he,‘ to build a name'’—and_this.is. generally counted 
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one of the noblest, though far, infinitely far, it certainly is ‘beneath 
the only just or truly rational one, that of extending happiness—think, 
whether. “ doing likewise” (acting in the manner mentioned) is: tiot 
a surer ‘mode, than the pursuit of ambition, riches or dissipation, of 
* building a name” on the most solid, the firmest, and most lasting 
foundations !—Ep. — : 
This Indenture, made the [ } day of April; one thousand 
eight hundred'and twenty-seven, between Robert Owen, of the Town 
of New Harmony, Posey County, State of Indiana, of the first part ; 
_ and [here are inserted the names of the second party] and such other 
persons as may from time to time become parties hereto, as herein after 
provided, of the second part, Witnesseth, That the said party of the 
first part, for and in consideration of the rents, covenants, agree- 
ments and conditions, hereinafter contained and specified, on the part 
of the parties of the second part, to be by them, and such persons as 
shall or may become parties with them, and their’ successors, paid, 
kept and performed, hath demised, granted and to farm let, and’ by 
these presents doth grant, demise and to farm let, unto- the’ said 
parties of the second part, together with such other persons as: may 
be associated with them, and become parties hereto, and their suc- 
cessors, [here is to be inserted a description of the land to be leased 
for ten thousand years} in the district of lands offered for sale at 
Vincennes, together with all and singular the hereditaments and ap- 
purtenances to the same belonging, or in anywise appertaining, for 
the sole and only purpose of a Community of equal rights and com- 
mon property, as hereinafter provided, for and during the full end 
and term: of ten thousand years, from*the day of the date hereof 
thence next ensuing, and fully to be completed and ended ; yielding 
and paying therefore, over and above the taxes te be charged thereon, 
and the performance of the conditions hereinafter expressed, the 
yearly rent of fifty cents, if demanded ; and the said party of the ‘fitst 
part doth covenant and agree, that the parties of the second part, ‘and 
such others as may associate with them, and their suécessors, keeping 
all and singular the covenants, and performing all the conditions herein 
expressed, and paying all taxes and impositions which may from tinie 
‘to time be charged on said lands, and the ‘rent aforesaid, if demanded, 
shall quietly and peaceably haveé, hold, occupy, possess and eétijoy' the 
premises afore-described, and every part thereof, without the hindratice 
molestation or interruption of ‘him the ‘said party of ‘the first part, or 
262 
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any, other person or persons whomsoever, for and during the term 
“aforesaid, Provided however, and these presents are upon these ex- 
press conditions, that is to say, That the lands hereby conveyed, 
with the improvements and property accumulated by the parties of 
the second part, and such personsas shall be associated with them, and 
their successors, shall, for and during the term aforesaid, be and re- 
main the common and undivided property of such persons as shall 
reside on said lands, being united as a Society or Community of 
equality and common property, and shall never be divided or sepa- 
rated, so that the same, or any part thereof, shall become the exclusive 
and individual property of any person or persons whomsoever ; but 
the parties of the second part, their associates and successors, shall 
be allowed to make such reasonable compensation in personal pro- 
perty, to any person or persons leaving their society, as justice may 
require, agreeably to their general rules and regulations. Provided 
also, that no spirituous liquors shull be manufactured or sold on the 
premises hereby conveyed, by the said parties of the second rart, or 
any other person or persons ; and that the said parties of the:second 
part, their associates and successors, shall be and remain industrious, 
temperate, economical, and orderly ; and after supplying themselves 
amply with the comforts of life, shall give their surplus gains and 
produce into a permanent fund to be established at New Harmony, 
or other place or places to be fixed upon by the party of the first part, 
for the benefit of Communities, similar in principle to the one in- 
tended to be established by this Indenture. These presents are on 
the further conditions, that after the first seven years the number 
of persons who shall compose the Society or Community to be esta- 
blished on the lands hereby conveyed, shall not be less than twenty 
persons, for each one hundred and sixty acres, unless reduced by 
sickness or unavoidable accident, and then not to remain under that 
number for more than two years. And that all the children of persons 
of the Society, between the ages of four and twelve years, shall be 
kept in school continually, either in the schools in New Harmony 
or in some other Community established on similar principles, in 
which the children shall be instructed in the principles and prac- 
tice of the New Social System, under the direction of the Board of 
Delegates from the Communities to be established on the lands of 
New Harmony. Provided further, that the said party of the first part 
reserves to himself, for the benefit of Communities established on 
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similar principles, all mines, minerals, quarries and clays found on 
the premises ; to be taken and used without injury to the Society to 
be established on the lands hereby conveyed, and which Society shall 
be allowed, and paid for all damages done to the soil or surface of the 
ground, by the removal of such minerals, stones, or clays. Provided 
further, that the said party of the first part reserves to himself and 
his heirs the privilege of boat-building on the bank of the river on 
the land afore-described. And it is further mutually agreed, cove- 
nanted and understood, that persons may from time to time become 
lessees and parties to this agreement, in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by the persons composing the party of the second part, on 
their signing this Indenture, or the counter part thereof, and in that 
case shall in all respects be considered as original contracting par- 
ties ; and either of the parties of the second part, their associates or 
successors, either at his or her own request, or in pursuance of the 
tules and regulations of the Society, ceasing to be a member of the 
said Society, may cause his or her name to be erased from this Inden- 
ture, and the same shall from thenceforth cease to operate as against 
such person, but shall not be in any way affected by such erasure in 
respect to any person remaining on said lands, as a member of said 
Society or Community ; and the person so causing his or her name 
to be erased, or ceasing to be a member of said Society, shall, from 
such time, also cease to hold or enjoy any right or interest in the 
premises hereby conveyed, and the same shall be and remain the pro- 
perty of the residue of the parties of the second part for the time 
being. And the parties of the second part hereby agree and promise, 
and any and every person hereafter becoming a party of the second 
part, does by his or her signature, hereby agree and promise, that 
they will in all things comply with the conditions herein before ex- 
pressed, pay the rent reserved, if demanded, and pay all taxes which 
at any time may be charged or imposed on said lands; and on the 
part of the parties of the second part, and those who may hereafter 
become such, according to the provisions herein contained, that, if 
any of the covenants herein contained shall be broken, if any of the 
conditions specified shall not be performed according to their true 
intent and meaning, then and in that case it shall and may be lawfu} 
for the said party of the first part, his heirs or legal representative, 
into and upodn the said demised premises, or any part thereof in the 
name of the whole to re-enter, and the same to have again, re-possess 
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and enjoy, as if this deed had not been made, any thing herein con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. 
In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands 


and seals, the day and year first afore written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 





FOLLY OF DISPUTES ON THE PERFECTIBILITY OF 
MAN. 





** Let us louk back, that we may prcfit by the experience of mankind ; 
but let us not look back, as if the wisdom of our ancestors was such, as to 
leave no room for future improvement.”—Gopwin. 





Ir self-love, as defined in my last Essay, were the mainspring of 
human action, all speculations upon the improvement of society 
would be yain.. Like a vessel without a rudder, it must go whither- 
soever the tide of passion shall impel it. But,if the universal prin- 
ciple-of human action be one, which, as we advance in knowledge, 
enables us to pursue our own interests in accordance with those of 
our fellows, then it is no longer a mark of wisdom to treat that 
which is merely an accident as though it were an essential character. 
The desire of gratification will ‘ forsake the path it first pursued, and 
find the private in the public good.” 
“« Friend, parents, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
lA Our country next, and next all human race.” 

Once admit, that by the cultivation of our reasoning powers we 
may beenabled'to forgo a present advantage for the sake of a greater 
in’ prospect ; and’ there is no saying what shape society may not be 
made to assume. © Nothing that does not imply a positive contradic- 
tion ought to be deemed unattainable. Least of all ought we to de- 
spair of raising the whole of a Community to the degree of excellence 
which has been actually attained by any considerable portion of the 
members of which it is composed. 4b actu ad posse, valet consecutio. 

lt has often strack.me,.that much time has been uselessly spent in 
disputing about the limits of human improvement.—It is enough for 
practical purposes, to be assured that we have not yet reached. those 
limits: “We have this assurance from an authority which will not be 
accused of indulging sanguine expectations in regard to the future 
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The following are the coricluding paragraphs of the celetrated Essay 
on Population :— 


** From a review (says Mr. Malthus) of the state of society in former 
periods, compared with the present, I should certainly say, that the evils 
resulting from the principle of population have rather diminished than in- 
creased, even under the disadvantage of an almost total ignorance of their 
real cause. And if we can indulge the hope, that this ignorance will be 
gradually dissipated, it does not seem unreasonable to expect that they will 
be still further diminished. The increase of absolute population, which will 
of course take place, will evidently tend but little to weaken this expecta- 
tion, as every thing depends upon the relative proportion between population 
and food, and not on the absolute number of people. In the former part. of 
this work it appeared that the countries which possessed the fewest people, 
often suffered the most from the effects of the principle of population; and 
it can scarcely be doubted, that, taking Europe throughout, fewer famines, 
and fewer diseases arising from want, have prevailed in the last century 
than in those which preceded it. 

** On the whole, therefore, though our future prospects respecting the 
mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of population, may not be 
so bright as we could wish, yet they are far from being entirely dishearten- 
ing, and by no means preclude that gradual and progressive improvement 
in human society, which, before the late wild speculations on this subject, 
was the object of rational expectation, To the laws of property and mar- 
riage, and to the apparently narrow principle of self-love, which prompts 
each individual to exert himself in bettering his condition, we are indebted 
for all the noblest exertions of human genius, for every thing that distin- 
guishes the civilized from the savage state. A strict inquiry into the prin- 
ciple of population obliges us to conclude, that we shall never be able to 
throw down the ladder by which we have risen to this eminence: but it by 
no means proves that we may not rise higher by the same means.—The 
structure of society in its great features will probably always remain un- 
changed. . We have every reason to believe that it will always consist of a 
class of proprietors, and a class of labourers: but the condition of each, 
and the proportion which they bear to each other, may be so altered as 
greatly to improve the harmony and beauty of the whole, It would indeed 
be a melancholy reflection, that, while the views of physical science are 
daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by the most distant horizon, 
the ‘science of iioral dd political philosophy should be confined within 
such ndrrow'limits, or at best be so feeb!e in its influence, as to be unable to 
counteract the obstacles to human happiness, arising from a single cause. 
But; however formidable these obstacles may have appeared iu s0me parts 
of this work, it'is to be hoped that the general result of the inquiry is such, 
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as not to make.us give up the improvement of human society in despair. — 
The partial good which seems to be attainable is worthy of all our exer. 
tions ; is sufficient to direct our efforts and animate our prospects, And 
although we cannot expect that the virtue and happiness of mankind will 
keep pace with the brilliant career of physical discovery, yet, if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, we may confidently indulge the hope that to no un- 
iraportant extent they will be influenced by its progress, and will partake 
in its success.” 

Having then the testimony of a writer, the least disposed to en- 
courage extravagant expectations, to the obvious fact that we are 
still far within the limits of social improvement, it is, as before ob- 
served, little worth our while to spend our time in disputing whether 
when we reach the verge of our present horizon we shall behold 
dreary wastes or verdant plains. What we have to do is, to march 
on; and if the hope, that beyond the distant hills there are Ely- 
sian fields, Hesperian gardens, and Fairy palaces, should serve to 
quicken our pace, where is the harm of indulging the hope? Hope 
itself is pleasure— 





** Wherefore burns 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession? Wherefore darts the mind 
With such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms ?” 

~———** The bounteous providence of Heaven 

In every breast implanted the desire 

Of objects new and strange to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul 
In Truth’s exhaustless bosom.” —AKENSIDE. 


It does, at first sight, appear very strange that such an outcry 
should have been raised against the advocates of Perfectibility. But 
a reason for this may be found in the incautious language of some 
persons of that class, and in the licentious habits and loose principles 
of others. I allude chiefly to certain French and German philoso- 
phers.—It would seem as if, in the opinion of these men, because 
human nature is not essentially depraved, it would therefore be expe- 
dient to dispense with those safeguards against violence and wrong 
to which we owe,the security of our lives.:and properties, But surely 
if it be eur intention to, act, not only justly but kindly towards our 
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neighbours, we shall have no reason to desireithe abrogation of those 
laws which inflict penalties upon fraud, burglary, and homicide. These, 
toa good man, are a dead letter. They were “ not made for the 
tighteous, but for the lawless and disobedient.” It is therefore ex- 
tremely unwise on the part of those who profess to have the happi- 
ness of society in view, to express themselves in terms which may ex- 
cite an apprehension that, under the pretence of effecting improve- 
ments, it is their purpose to get rid of salutary restraints. 

I had committed to writing the foregoing observations, before an 
article in yesterday's Chronicle met my eye. The perusal of that 
article has served to’ confirm the opinion which I had previously 
formed, as to the impolicy of our dwelling so much as we have done 
upon the facility of perfecting the human character.—The Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle runs a-tilt against Mr. Owen’s notions upon 
that point ; and having, to his own satisfaction, shown the extreme 
improbability of effecting any radical change in the constitution of 
our nature, he appears to fancy that he has given the coup-de-grdce 
to Mr. Owen's scheme. He does not deem it worth his while to ex- 
amine the details of the projected social arrangements, in order to 
ascertain whether or not they are calculated to augment the comforts 
and conveniences of life, and to extend to the working classes the ad- 
vantages which are actually enjoyed by the middle orders of society. 
—No.-—He has, in common with nearly all the other Editors of pe- 
riodical publications, assumed, that it is absolutely essential to the 
establishment of a Co-operative Community upon Mr, Owen's plan, 
that the members of which it is composed should be free from all 
taint of vice and error ; and as this is quite absurd, he infers that the 
whole scheme must fall to the ground, and that Mr. Owen is a Vi- 
sionary. PHILADELPHUS. 


September 8, 1827. 





UNION EXCHANGE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, | 
Your last Number communicated to the public the commencement 
and-existence of the above-named Society in an infant state. If the 
trifling progress, as far as it has yet proceeded, is considered worth 
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a,place, in, your next publication, as tending .to show the operative 
classes how they may emancipate themselves from the precarious and 
wheertain state of things in which they now exist,—I beg leave here- 
with to inclose.the following-statement. 

The first meeting commenced with six persons, which number has 
since increased:to ten ;, but about five only had sufficient confidence to 
commence acting with sosmail a number. Notwithstanding this, to- 
gether with the little opportunity that under such circumstances must 
present ifself, of mutual transactions taking place from the limited pro- 
ductions of:so few, and the many links in the chain that yet connects 
us with Old Society, but that would be snapped by an increase of num- 
bens and a greater variety.in the supply which would necessarily follow, 
and:consequently diminish the necessity of such connection in a cor- 
responding proportion, and ultimately wholly supersede it when we 
become: sufficiently numerous and varied in our occupations to pro- 
duce all articles of use and necessity—notwithstanding these very 
important drawbacks, the mere act of four or five persons meeting 
together, expecting to do little more than ¢alk about the idea, has 
caused transactions to take place between the parties wherein they 
agreed to sink their profits and make Common Properry of it as 


follows :— 
Aggregate price 


of articles, s. d. 

In the month of July, 4l. 12s. 6d. ‘Per centage 9 3 
In August, do. 41,1762; 6d.,... GIRO... coe 00 9: 9 4) 
18 73 

Expense....2 6 


Common stock on profits......... 16 14 


Here is asmall fund capable of being made a large one, without 
any sacrifice whatever to any individual. Now if these few persons, 
with all these counter-acting circumstances to contend with, have 
been enabled to do this from the mere act of meeting together about 
one hour weekly ; what could we not reasonably expect, if one hun- 
dred persons were in the habit of meeting for the same object ? _ Is it 
not quite within reason’s mark to anticipate that their articles would 
then amount to the weekly sum of £30, or about 6s. per member , 
and in that case yield a per-centage* at the present rate of £3 weekly, 


"= : Perem ews —— 





” 


* There is something revolting to the ears of a friend to the new or rather 
true views in the word pER-cENTAGE; but when it is considered that m 
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or £156 annually ? But taking another position, Let us suppose our 
numbers to be 300 ; from the increased variety, \and consequently 
increased connection, increased supply and. consumption, the weekly 
meetings would now in this'stage of affairs probably become nightly ; 
and with this number we could dismiss Old Society. with very little ce- 
remony. And it would not:be unreasonable to expect our returns to 
average £1 per member weekly, or £300 weekly aggregate; which 
would yield a fund of £15,600 per. annum, with a very trifling dedue- 
tion for expenses—merely a place to. meet in. :With’a fund, such as 
this scale of numbers and transactions could, and would, be made:to 
produce—and ' that: without any sacrifice or subscription whatever ; 
but arising solely from blending together present circumstances and 
present interests with future: prospects—we could very soon»com- 
mence the Social or Communional System on whatever: plan events, 
circumstances and experience, should induce the Society to consider 
the best, as most likely to promote their future welfare and happiness. 


I beg leave to remain, Sir, 


Yours very respectfully, W.K. 
September 5, 1827. 





THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“ It is now universally admitted that what are technically called ‘the 
times,’ are rapidly and permanently growing harder and more oppres- 
sive now than formerly to working people ; that the labour and difficulty 
of obtaining a subsistence is every year increasing ; and that the ef- 
forts made by ‘ Trade Societies,’ or any other exertions at present 
making by any portion of the working classes, to prevent or in any 
measure stop the progress of this growing depression, are rapidly de- 
creasing in utility, and becoming every year less and less effectual.” 
—An Address to Trade Societies and the Working Classes generally. 
By a Fellow Labourer. 





this case its meaning is reversed to what we usually understand it in, it will 
be seen that, as applied to communional affairs, it is with us a part of the bond 
of union, and made available as the first step towards. geveralizing our in- 
terests and feelings regarding each other, and becomes thereby tending to 
destroy that exclusively selfish principle, which in other cases it is generally 
understood to mean. 
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Tae above-quéted Appress (now republished, price, 6d. at the 
Lontion: Co-dperative Society's rooms, 36 Red Lion Square) was first 
published at Philadelphia ; and is of course an address to the work- 
ing classes of the most prosperous of the United States. It certainly 
is fraught in many respects with food for melancholy reflection. It 
proves that Individual <4ppropriation is working its natural immediate 
effects, even in the highly, and in some degree not unjustly, extolled 
United States, and shows what those effects are. Those effects—as 
all history, all experience prove—are the depression of the many, the 
working and the productive, and the elevation (painful though coveted 
elevation !) of the rew, the idle and the unproductive. The free insti- 
tations, the boasted (certainly, if real, most justly boasted) liberty, the 
vaunted equality of rights, and even the boundless tracts and im- 
mense deserts of the United States, have not been adequate to with- 
stand individual appropriation, or stop its progress. Individual appro- 
priation begets on the one hand competition, division of interests, fraud, 
distrust, jealousy, dissension, hatred, envy, contention, with all the 
crimes consequent on them ; and produces on the other, individual 
accumulation, which,—for money makes money, wealth makes wealth, 
—gathering as it goes, like the rolling snow-ball swelling to the 
avelanche, and burying all before it, leaves naked the course over 
which it travels. Individual appropriation gathers from numbers for 
one, and oppresses and leaves destitute the numbers. This,—the real 
“ruin of empires,”— if it goes on increasing in the United States at 
its present rate, though not near equal to its rate in this country, will 
be their ruin, as it has been that of so many empires before. 

Of the quoted Appress we must say, that it contains more just 
views of real political economy, and more real information on the 
workings of our state of civilization, more clearly and intelligibly put, 
though in only thirty-five pages, and by a journeyman bootmaker, than 
do all the treatises and essays on Population, Wealth, and Political 
Economy, from Malthus’s to Mill’s and M‘Culloch’s. It should be 
in the hands of every person ; and even Malthus, Mill and M‘Cul- 
loch themselves, and the yet more profound, in many matters truly 
profound, Jeremy Bentham, may read its simple but highly instructive 
pages, not without profit,—Ep. 
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INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Best Metifop or Prerarinc Correr.—It is found that the only certain 
mode of retaining the pure flavour of coffee, is to roast, pound and boil it 
all in quick succession ; the roasted berries soon losing their flavour if laid 
by for a day, and the pounded coffee becoming insipid, even in a few hours. 
The Arabs of the Desert, who are from necessity economical in the use of 
this article, follow the same process : even if they want only two cups of the 
liquid, roasting a handful of berries on an iron plate, pounding them in the 
pestle and mortar while warm ; and the instant the water boils, which it 
will generally do while the other preparations are completed, so that no 
time is lost, putting the coffee into it, and suffering it to boil, stirring it at 
the same time for a minute or two, when it is poured out to drink, 

Patent Froontnc Macurne.—A machine has recently been invented, 
and patents obtained for it, which at once performs all the various opera- 
tidns for converting rough sawn boards into completely finished flooring. 
It reduces the board to an uniform breadth, planes it, cuts the groove in 
the one edge, and works the feather or tongue on the other: it also removes 
the superfluous thickness from a sufficient portion of that part of the board 
which is destined to become the under side of the floor, and even takes off 
a minute portion of the arris, that the joints may enter with more facility 
in laying it down ; the whole being executed in a superior manner, and, as 
may readily be imagined, with more accuracy than if performed by the 
most skilful workman.— Mech. Reg. 

PeripunistT oR PorTaBLE AND EconomicaL Cooxinc ApParatus,— 
which enables any person in a few minutes to prepare a comfortable 
breakfast. It boils water, prepares coffee and chocolate in a very superior 
manner, boils eggs, cooks a beefsteak or slice of ham ; and all in less than 
ten minutes. 

For dinner,—it will prepare soup, steam vegetables, and cook fish, 
chops, or steaks, at the same time: and for all this one farthing’ s-worth of 
fuel is more than sufficient. 

The operation may be performed upon a breakfast- or dining-table; with- 
out soiling the cloth, or producing smoke or unpleasant smell; and it may 
be used in a carriage without the smallest danger or inconvenience. For 
pedestrians, it may be carried in the hand : for tea, it answers the purpose 
of an urn, and saves both the trouble and expense of lighting a fire. . It is 
admirably adapted for warm weather and hot climates, for tavernsand coffee- 
houses, parties of pleasure, and rural rambles. From its convenience 
and economy, it is worthy the attention of single persons, and small fami- 
lies living in lodgings ; and its construction is such as to make it invaluable 
on board of vessels in rough weather, as the motion of the vessel does not 
affect it ; and the saving of fuel wi!l more than pay the expense of it in one 
short voyage. 
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Directions for using the Peripurist.—Break the charcoal inte small pieces, 
and drop»it into the inverted eone; ignite the coal, by putting a piece of 
lighted paper into the hole under the grating at the bottom’; the water, or 
any other ‘liquid, ‘as coffee, soup, &c. surrounds the cone; the steamer 
cooks poultry,"&c. if required, and any kind of vegetable ; ‘the tin with 
holes supports’ eges'; ‘the copper valve or register placed at the top, regu. 
lates the heat, “ory by ‘closing it, extinguishes the fire and supports the 
allblaze; which contains either the fish, steak, chop, curry, or any kind of 
hashé Care must be taken to put in the water before the charcoal is ignited. 

One ounce of charcoal is sufficient for a quart peripurist, two ounces for 
a two quart, and so in proportion for larger sizes. 

It is sold at the following prices: one quart, l4s.; two quart, 23s. ; 
three quart, 30s: ; four quart, 40s. ; and larger sizes,in proportion. 

Wire Bainers.—Several bridges for foot passengers, built of this ma- 
terial, now éxist in America, The following is a description of one near 
Philadelphia.—It is supported by six wires, each three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, three on each side of the bridge : these wires extend, forming a 
cone, from the garret windows of the wire manufactory, to a tree on the 
opposite shore, which is braced by wire in three opposite directions. The 
floor timbers are two feet long, one inch by three, suspended in a horizontal 
line by stitrups at No. 6 wire, at the ends of the bridge, and No. 9 in the 
centre, from the curved wire. The floor is eighteen inches wide, of inch 
board, secured to the floor timbers by nails, except where the ends of two 
boards meet ; here in addition, the boards are kept from separating by wire 
ties. There is a board six inches wide on its edge, on each side of the 
bridge, to which the floor timbers are likewise secured by wires. These 
wires stretched on each side of the bridge, along the stirrups, form a bar- 
rier to prevent passengers from falling over. The floor is sixteen feet from 
the water, and four hundred feet in length. The distance between the two 
points of suspension of the bridge is four hundred and eight feet in length. 
The whole weight of the wire is ],314lbs ; of wood-work 3,380lbs ; wrought 
nails 8lbs ; total weight of the bridge 4,702lbs. Four men could put up a 
similar bridge in two weeks of good weather, and the whole expense would 
be about 70/.— Sheffield Herald. 

Gas.—Mr. Brown's principle of producing a vacuum by the combination 
of gas in a cylinder has been successfully applied to propelling a vessel on 
the Thames.—Sphyncz. 


Powerryn Hear.—A heat immeasurably more powerful than any, either 
natural or artificial, before known, is produced by the combustion of a mix- 
ture, in due proportions, of oxygen and hydrogen gases. (What an immense 
saving of fuel and labour may not this discovery be destined to effect !) 
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ComparaTivE Expense or Careiace By Locomotive Eneines,‘AND 
BY Horses., (From the Report of Mr. Grainger, ues to the Garwick 
and Glasgow Railway Company.) 

The the comparative advantages of the different kinds of carriage has been 


maturely considered by an intelligent engineer of this city (Glasgow) and - 


myself ; and we are of opinion, that on a well. constructed. railway the ex- 
pense of traction by a locumotive engine, is to that by animal power-in the 
ratio of nearly one to three.. This will be obvious from the following com- 
parative view of the expense of haulage on the proposed Garnkirk and 
Glasgow railway, by means of loco-motive engines and horses. 


Locomotive Engines. 


The present cost of a travelling engine and its ap- £ » d. 
pendages is about ...£600 





Interest at 5 per cent per annum .,.........00005 30 0,0 
Allowance for decreased value at 10 per cent...... 60 0 0 

One engine-man at 4s. per day, and one fireman at 2s. | 
CREST cat i adnan ac ndhr-on cite eine bie 90 0 0 
Repairs on wheels, grease, &c. .......eeeeeeeeees 80 0 0 
300 tons of splint coal at 4s. 6d. per ton ...-....4 67 10. 0 
Contingencies,—say ........+. ep neeeccigedageneye upumeuliy O 
Total annual expense ........., £350 0 O 


The engines will haul 50 tons besides the waggons, and make one trip in 
five hours with great ease ; and by making three trips per day, the quantity 
drawn in one year will be 45,000 tons, the expense of which (as above) is 
3501, being at the rate of one penny 86-100, or rather more, |{d per ton. 
I reckon that a horse of ordinary strength will be able to work on the road 
with 10 tons, besides the waggons, and that he will be able, on an average, 
to make a trip and a half per day, being 24 miles ; and by making 300 in the 
year, will draw 4500 tons per annum ; so that 10 horses will be necessary to 
do the work of one engine. The expense of those horses and attendants at 
6s. each per day, is 100UJ. per ann., being nearly 2-3rds more than the ex- 
pense of a locomotive engine. Indeed it is quite incredible at what a low 
rate carriage may be performed in this way by travelling engines, even in 
their present construction; and every man who knows any thing of the history 
of the arts; will readily believe that railways and locomotive engines have 
yet to receive many improvements. 

‘Repuction 1n THE Price or MANuractureE.—In 1804, 40 mule twist 
soldat 3s. 5d. per Ib. ; in 1815, at 3s. 4d. per lb.; in 1822, at 1s. 8d. per 
lb.; and atthe present time it sells at Is. 3d. per Ib. The reduction on this 
article of: manufacture, as well as a much greater on some others, has all 
been effected by machinery. Is it not highly probable then,—indeed, from 
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both the rapid progressive improvement in machinery, and the discoveries 
almost daily made in chemistry, particularly as to the cheap production 
and the beneficial application of those powerful agents of operation, fire 
steam,and gas,—we should rather say, Is it not certain, that the proportionate 
reduction will be much greater in the next years? nay, that the price will 
be reduced to a mere name, and manual labour to a mere exercise of amuse- 
ment? 

New InveNTED Macuineé For Net-maxine.—With this machine the 
operative: mechanic will be enabled to turn fifty-times the quantity made by 
the hand.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


An AccomPaniMENT.—The most singular spit in the world is that of 
the Count de Castel Maria, one of the most opulent lords of Treviso. This 
spit turns one hundred and thirty different roasts at once, and plays twenty- 
four tunes ; and whatever it plays corresponds toa certain degree of cook- 
ing, which is perfectly understood by the cook. Thus a leg of mutton 
a ' Auglaise, will be excellent at the 12th air; a fowl a la Flamande will be 
juicy at the 18th: and soon. {[t would be difficult perhaps to carry further 
the love of music and gormandizing.— Furet de Londres. 

(Can we despair of having the offices at present most disagreeable rendered 
more than not disagreeable, after reading the above? or rather, what useful 
office may we not hope to have rendered not only not unpleasant or labo- 
rious but full of enjoyment !) 


A New Fire.—We have very recently seen another description of fire, 
which is procured from a very cheap and common liquid, without the in- 
terposition of wicks of any kind. The heat which it produces is so intense, 
that it boils a kettle of water in five minutes, and causes a greater ebulli- 
tion, than coal fire. It is applicable to all the purposes of cookery, to any 
extent that may be required. It would, therefore, be peculiarly convenient 
to the nayal and merchant service. In the summer season it would be the 
most agreeable and economical fire which families could wish for, as it may 
be kindled in a moment, and extinguished by closing a valve. It is free 
frum all danger, as the liquid will ignite only in the cauldron in which it is 
used,, Experiments are about to be undertaken for applying it to the boilers 
of steam-engines ; and.if they be favourable, (as there is no doubt that they 
will be,) steam-boats may soon traverse all the seas on the surface of the 
globe, as the liquid that supplies the fire may be contained within a very 
moderate compass. This important discovery has as yet been exhibited 
only to two or three persons ;—we were of the number, and received per- 
mission to describe it to this extent. We have only to add, that. we have 
repeatedly seen it in operation, and that we have no doubt whatever. that it 
will fully answer the expectations entertained of it. Like all extraordinary 
things of the kind, the discovery was the result of accident ; and it is so sim- 
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ple, that when it is made public, every body will be surprised that i it has, 
not been in-use since the beginning of the world.— Monthly Review. Sei 


Pneumatic Tin DER-Box,—A pneumatic. tinder-box -has_been sleet 


at Vienna, which produces fire solely by the compression of air. | It has the 
shape of.an etui case, with a lid above and.a piston below. Ifa bit of 


German fungus is placed in it, and the lid shut, and then the piston drawn, 


out and forcibly driven in again, the caloric with which. the air is impreg» 
nated will condense to such a degree as to kindle the air at the top of the 
box. (Ts it very improbable, that by improved machines of this nature, and 
by the new fire previously mentioned, we shall in a short time be able to pro- 
cure fire and heat enough for every purpose of comfort and utility, without 
being forced to dive into the bowels of our mother earth ?) 


Sream Carriace.—Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, proprietor of, the steam 
engine manufactory in the Regent’s Park, after several trials of his steam- 
carriage in the private roads, of the park, ran it up Highgate Hill onthe 
8th instant, accompanied by several friends as passengers. The machine 
is of course large, about twice the length of an ordinary stage-coach. The 
following is Mr, Gurney’s. account of his excursion :—‘‘ We left the manu- 
factory in Albany-street at half-past four o’clock, and reached the foot of 
the hill in fourteen minutes ; the carriage began to ascend the hill at,the 
rate of about three miles per hour, and increased its rate as it proceeded 
up the hill to between four and five miles per hour. On mounting the hill 
I stopped, with the intention of returning; but several persons who had 
observed the manner in which the carriage went up the hill, cheered us, 
and induced me to take the carriage on through Highgate town, on the 
Finchley road, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour—the common rate of 
going is from eight to ten miles. On my returning down the hill, I reduced 
my rate of speed to a slow pace, but soon perceived, from the increasing 
speed, that the man had neglected to lock the wheel—thrown off his guard, 
no doubt, by the exhilarating circumstances of the moment. I immediately 
reversed the valves, and was about to back the engines, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the carriage, when one of the hind wheels broke down. © On inspec- 
tion'it was found defective and badly made, or the accident would not have 
happened. ‘The machinery weighed only 8 ewt.; in fact, the whole’of ‘the 
carriage, &c. when another’ wheel was put on, was drawn back to the 
manufactory by a single horse. “The stoke is — invisible by a pe- 
culiar process.’ 

Musrcan Frame —Musical tones are produced by the combustion of 
hydrogen gas in tabes of different diameter. (What at present unthou ght- 
of improvements may not hereafter be made ! and where will discovery and 
invenitiva stop? Let even our present month’s list of INVENTIONS and 
luproveEMENTS be looked at, and if taken proper advantage of, how near 
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does it carry us to Godwin’s apparently visionary theory of mankind's future 
ability of producing the greatest abundance without the least labour? What 
seemed more foreign to music than flame? what so little adapted to yield 
“ the concord of sweet sounds ae 
Hypravtiics.—Mr. J. M. Cooper of Gentshall (Vermont) has just in- 
yented a machine of great power, a model of which he is now exhibiting, 
It consists of a cylinder, eight inches long, by as many in diameter, with a 
winch, the two extremities of which are attached toa pivot. The strength 
of four men is sufficient to make it throw constantly a stream of water, 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 120 feet distance in a straight line, 
and more than 90 feet perpendicular height, It is said that this machine 
is constructed on quite a new principle. The inventor names it the Rota- 
tory Piston, though in point of fact it has neither piston nor valves. It has 
rather the appearance of a wheel, which forms a vacuum on one side, and 
a strong compression on the other. The volume of the water raised by it 
at a single turn surpasses, it is said, that of the whole machine itself. It is 
thought it will soon replace the ordinary pumps, as well as the fire-engines. 
A manufactory has been established for making it on a large scale, and 
agents have been sent to Europe to prepare for its introduction into England 
and France.— French Paper. 
Rosin Gas.—M. Chaughnot, a chemist at Dijon, has succeeded in pro- 
curing a gas from rosin, which is said to give an intense light without any 
of that insalubrious smell caused by the escape of common gas, besides 


being less liable to explosion. 





ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND RESULTS OF THE ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL SYSTEM OF INDIVI- 


DUAL PROPERTY. 


TrapE at KnaresporoveH.—Our Knaresborough correspondent de- 7 


scribes the trade of that town, where the linen manufacture chiefly prevails, 


in very gloomy terms; He says—‘‘ We have been looking, week after week, | 
to. the favourable descriptions you have given of the revival of trade in the | 
town and neighbourhood of Leeds, and have indulged the hope that this re- | 


turn of prosperity would at length reach Knaresborough, but hitherto those 
expectations have not been realized, You hear nothing here but complaints ; 
the trades-people have little to do, and the owners of other property are 
not much better situated than the manufacturers and retail traders; 
rents are collected with great difficulty, and there are very nearly 400 
empty houses in this small and seemingly decaying place. How we are to 
get over the approaching winter, presents matter for serious consideration 
to every reflecting mind.—Leeds Mercury. 

(There is certainly an improvement in trade in other places ; but it will 
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soon be found to have been only as temporary as that of 1823 and 1824, 
and will probably be succeeded with greater distress than that was.) 


Neweare.—There are already in Newgate 420 prisoners for trial, and 
before the Grand Juries of London and Middlesex are discharged, there will 
in all probability be 60 or 70 more.— Times. (Sept.) 

A Daveurer Sranvep sy nen Morarr.—At the Cambridgeshire assizes 
William and Mary Ann Mean were tried forthe wilful murder of their daughter, 
a little girl about ten years of age, by starvation and violence. It appeared 
from the evidence that the mother was in the habit of unmercifully beating 
the child with a stick and leather strap, and frequently making her go to a 
filthy ditch naked, and wash herself, as she was a nasty child; and also that 
she kept her without food for a considerable time, in order to cure her of 
her dirtiness. A surgeon proved that he had the child stripped ; and of all 
the objects he ever saw, it was the most complete skeleton: she was almost 
literally flayed from head to foot: he had no doubt the wounds and bruises 
caused the child’s death. The jury acquitted William Mean, and pro- 
nounced his wife guilty of manslaughter under peculiarly aggravated cir- 
cumstances.—She was sentenced to transportation for life. 

Appatuine Case or Misery.—On Monday last an inquest was held 
before C. Mastin, coroner, on the body of a wretched girl named Lucy 
Palmer, a prostitute, who had long wandered about without a home. 
About a month ago she applied to an old man named Walker, who occu- 
pies a hut in the parish of Skirbeck, for temporary lodgings, which he 
agreed to let her have. There she was attacked with the measles, and 
suffered also from other disorders ; and she lingered for a fortnight in a 
state which beggars description, until the friendly hand of death put a pe- 
tiod to her mortal sufferings. The unfeeling old man, not only himself 
neglected to attend to the wants of the poor creature, but refused to allow 
some more humane neighbours to administer those little comforts which 
beguile the racking moments of pain, and even solace expiring nature. On 
Saturday morning last, however, a humane woman named Maddison de- 
terminately persisted in seeing the dying girl, and found her lying upon a 
bandle of rushes, nearly destitute of clothing, havirig only an old pair of 
stays on, and being in this miserable condition in the same room in which 
the old man slept. In consequence of the filthy state of the body and the 
heat of the weather, maggots were engendered, and were actually crawling 

éver the poor sufferer before she died! Mrs. Maddison humanely washed 
and cleaned the body, and made the poor girl as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. On Sunday morning the deceased requested her 
to get some person to pray with her, but before the arrival of any one for 
that purpose, the wretched sufferer had breathed her last. Verdict— Died 
from neglect and a want of the common necessaries of life—Lincoln Mercury. 
Huntitigdon, Wednesday, July 4. | 
2H 2 
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Horriv Murper.—A more atrocious and unparalleled instance of human 
butchery has seldom been recorded in modern times (Weare’s, perhaps, ex- 
cepted), than that which took place in the neighbourhood of this town on 
Tuesday morning, between 10 and 11 o'clock. The unfortunate victim of 
the blood-thirsty assassin was the Reverend J. Joshua Waterhouse, Fellow 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and Rector of Coton and Little Stukeley, 
about 55 years of age. He has for many years resided in the rectory-house, 
in the latter village. 

Every circumstance leads to the probable supposition that the villain 
tapped at the door, and immediately upon its being opened by the Rey. 
Gentleman, attempted to knock him down with the instrument he held in 
bis hand (supposed to have been a hatchet or bill-hook), a severe cut being 
inflicted on the countenance. Finding himself thus assailed, he naturally 
attempted, as he retreated backwards up the passage, to defend his head 
and face by holding up his arms, which the inhuman monster literally hack- 
ed to pieces: his hands were also dreadfully cut, as though he had vainly 
attempted in the struggle to wrest the weapon from the grasp of the as- 
sailant. It was impossible for an unarmed man to stand long against an- 
other whose determination to annihilate his victim seems to have been as 
strong as it was guilty and bloody; and when they had reached about mid-way 
up the passage, Mr. Waterhouse appears to have been rendered incapable 
of further resistance : the ruffian then completed his desperate purpose by 
severing the jaw quite from the ear to the chin, inflicting several wounds 
on the breast, and cutting the throat nearly from ear to ear! In this state 
he threw the murdered corpse into a brewing-tub, which was standing 
under the staircase in the passage, the head partly hanging over on one 
side, and the legs on the other ; the blood flowing from the wounds in such 
profusion as nearly to cover the bottom of the tub. In this position he was 
found within twenty minutes after the crime had been perpetrated, and al- 
most before life was extinct, by some of his labouring boys, who came in as 
usual, about 11 o'clock, for their morning's allowance of beer. 

DerioraB_e Fact.—Mr. L. Forster said (last session in the House of 
Commons) that one case had come to his knowledge where 1200 individuals 
were turned loose from the estate of a gentleman with whom he was ac- 
quainted. He did not mean to blame that gentleman. He could assure 
the house that the same principle was in operation from east to west, from 
north to south. The consequence was, that a number of paupers was 
thrown on the world, without any possible means of subsistence. 





STATISTICS. 


Resovaces or rue Unirep Srates.—The domestic consumption of that 
staple article of American manufacture—cotton, will amount in the present 
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year to about or more than 150,000 bales; possibly to 175,000,—say 
52,000,000 lbs. The average yearly export of cotton for the last seven 
years has been about 380,000 dollars. So that the present home consump- 
tion may nearly amount to one-third of the whole quantity raised ®. 

‘New manufacturing establishments are springing up all over the Union. 
The capital vested in manufactures in Massachusetts, including the new 
works, may be estimated at between twenty-five and thirty millions of dol- 
lars. At Lowell, 1,700,000 have been recently employed. At Waltham, 
about the same sum ; and its stock has sold at 40 per cent above par. At 
Taunton, 250 pieces of calico are made daily, employing 1000 persons. At 
Merrimack, five great mills have been erected, only three of which are yet 
in full operation ; but each of these makes 2500 yards of cloth daily. 

There are between 50 and 60 cotton and woollen factories in New-Hamp- 
shire, and it is supposed that they make 33,000,000 yards of cloth per an- 
num. In 1810, the quantity made was only 4,274,185 yards. At Dover, 
21,000 spindles and 750 power-looms were lately at work or preparing. 
At Salmon Falls, a village of 1,600 inhabitants has jumped up. Many mills 
are building with brick ; one finished is 390 by 49 feet ; another 220 by 49, 
and six stories high! At Newmarket there is also a new village with 1,000 
inhabitants ; the capital of this company is 600,000 dollars. This establish- 
ment now makes, or speedily will make, 3,600 yards of cloth daily ; though 
it has only just started, as it were. When the works are completed, a mil- 
lion and a half of yards of cloth will be made in a year at Newmarket. 

The whole manufacturing establishments in Providence and its neigh- 
bourhood are 150; and the persons employed in them are between 25 and 
30,000. In Rhode Island there are about 90 cotton-mills, and new ones 
are building. One person, assisted by machinery, is equal to from ONE HUN- 
DRED to TWO HUNDRED without it. 

On the12th September last, three thousand packages of cotton and woollen, 
or mixed domestic goods, were sold by public auction. At New York, one 
thousand packages of domestic goods were sold by auction in October last. 

The cotton and woollen cloths made in New York are valued at from 15 
to 18 millions per annum. At Paterson N. Y. there are J5 cotton-mills, 
requiring 1,500,000 Ibs. of cotton annually, In the little county of Dela- 
ware there are 157 mills and factories; one of them has 200 power-looms. 

One of the factories of Pittsburgh makes glass to the amount of 160,000 
ayear ; and others do nearly as much business. There are in that city 





* The amount of cotton imported into Europe in 1820 is estimated at 
292 millions of lbs. ; 212 millions of which were for England, and 57 millions 
for France. It appears, then, that we already nearly rival France, and ma- 
nufacture about one-sixth part as much cotton as all Europe imports. Who 
would have thought this ?—Manufacture Export. 
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and its vicinity, 7 rolling and slitting mills ; 8 air-furnaces; 6 steam-engine 
factories; 8 paper-mills, one of which employs 190 persons; 7 glass works, 
&c. &c. Some of these are mighty establishments ; one of them has 2 
steam-engines of 100 and 120 horse-power to drive the machinery. 

The whole glass manufacture of the United States is worth not lesy than 
three millions annually. 

The wnbrella makers of Philadelphia do business to the amount of 400,000 
dollars. a year. 

Silk begins to be extensively cultivated in some of the States. In Wind- 
ham county, Con. 54,000 dollars’ worth was raised and manufactured ina 
year. It isa very profitable occupation, as nearly the whole business js 
done by women and children, who would otherwise be idle. One acre of 
land will feed worms enough to make 200 dollars’ worth of silk. 

There are about 15 million sheep in the United States. 

These are isolated facts, and Niles gives them only as such: he adds 
many more that our limits do not permit us to insert. The total result 
which he obtains is a rough estimate of the amount of ‘capital employed in 
manufactories, exclusive of what we usually consider as mechanic arts. 

It is as follows : 








ROOM A EIS ON 


Srates. Capital. SraTes. Capital. 
Maine Dollars 2,000,000 North Carolina Dollars 2,000,000 
N. Hampshire 6,000,000 S. Carolina 
Massachusetts 26,000,000 Georgia ; 2,000,000 
Rhode Island 7,000,000 Alabama 
Connecticut 5,000,000 Louisiana 1,000,000 
Vermont 4,000,000 Mississippi 
New York 28,000,000 Kentucky ‘ 5,000,000 
New Jersey 5,000,000 Tennesse 3,000,000 
Pennsylvania 30,000,000 Ohio 9,000,000 
Delaware 2,500,000 Indian a ; 
Maryland 8,000,000 THinois 3,500,000 © 
Virginia 8,000,000 Missouri 

+ 131,500,000 Total 156,500,000 





The annual product of this capital is put down at 200,000,000 yearly, | 


exclusive of family manufactures.—New Harmony Gazette. 


Puysicat Errects or Stavery.—In the West Indies the slave popula- @ 


tion decreases at the rate of § per cent per annum in a population of about 
746,000, or about 20,000 in six years. In America, on the contrary, owing 
to their superior treatment of the slaves in the United States, especially in 


respect to the larger quantity of food, and the smaller portion of labour, it | | 
increases at the rate of 22 per annum. In Hayti the contrast to the West | 
Indies is still greater. The climate of Hayti and the West Indies is the | 
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same. In Jamaica the Negro population has been lessening from year to 
year. In Hayti the negro population has doubled its numbers in about 
twenty years (from 1805 to 1825), its amount being now about a million. 
Such is the effect of liberty, that even the free Maroons in Jamaica increase 
—those half-savages who roam about the mountains, and live chiefly on 
the wild products of the earth, strangers to the abundance and homstonts of 
the slaves.— Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 

Water AND Steam Looms,—The estimated number of steam looms 
propelled by water and steam power in Great Britain and Ireland, includ- 
ing those in preparation for working, previous to the late stagnation, and 
as near as any calculation can be made, is 57,000. The average produce, 
taking it at 22 square yards of cloth a day, makes 1,250,000, or 1,741 
yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000 ; monthly, 31,230,000. Allowing six 
yards to each person for yearly consumption, this quantity will supply 
62,700,000, and will cover 62,000 acres of ground, will extend in length 
213,750 miles, and reach across the Atlantic Ocean 71 times. 

These looms employ about 20,000 persons, who are thus able to produce 
yearly 375,000,000 yards of cloth. This is one small item, which may 
assist us in estimating Great Britain's power of production. 

Liserty AND Prosperity oF AMegica.—(Extract of a letter from New 
Garden, Columbiana, county Ohio.)—“ In our happy country an outrage so 
atrocious on the liberty of the subject as.a persecution for a true statement, 
could not have been perpetrated. Every man here speaks his mind, and 
prides himself on the fullest extent of his privilege. The people are 
prosperous and happy ; the taxes are scarcely felt ; yet there is a revenue 
rapidly increasing. Our manufactures are encouraged, and wILL soon 
RIVAL if not surpass the British. Our domestie muslins and calicoes are 
greatly preferred, and the cloth and flannels are equally good and cheap. 
Ohio is particularly calculated for rearing Merino sheep, abounding in hills 
and excellent meadows. Many farmers have large flocks, and many more 
will devote their attention to them if the expected encouragement is given 
by Congress.” 

SteaM-Boats iN THE WESTERN WATERS OF THE UNITED Srares.-— The 
steam-boats at present employed on the Western Waters amount to 127, 
having an aggregate of 21,500 tons; and there are 14 or 15 of from 30 to 
60 tons, for navigating the upper parts of the rivers when the waters are 
low.—Niles's American Register. 





MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Exrzrience.—General observations treasured up by a course of expe- 
rience, give us the clue of human nature, and teach us to unravel-all its 
intricacies. — Hume. 
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‘INSTABILITY oF FortuNn®r.—The instability of fortune is a consideration 
fot to be Sverlodked or neglected. Happiness cannot possibly exist where 
there is no security (what security is there even for the highest or wealthiest 
in ‘our present system ?); and security can have no place where fortune 
has any dominion ?— Hume. 


A Great Country; and Jupce Best.—A Great country is not that in 
which one class alonelives in luxury and splendour, but that in which THE Mass 
OF ITS PEOPLE DWELLS IN COMFORT ANDVIRTUOUS INDUSTRY.—Judge Best. 

This is a sentence worthy of a judge, of a statesman, of a philosopher, of 
a legislator! Such expressions, if all were such, would truly prove that 
Judge Best, if we may be allowed a pun on such a grave occasion, is the 
best judge,. Is then England a creat country? She is the wealthiest and 
the most powerful country for her extent in the world ; but is she, accord. 
ing to Judge Best's definition, a Great country? One class indeed lives in 
dazzling splendour and unbounded luxury. Her wealth and power have 
increased to an almost incredible extent ; but her pauperism has gone on 
increasing with her wealth and power! the mass of her people is daily be- 
coming less and less comfortable, daily more and more distressed ; and the 
uncomfortable and distressed mass is daily more and more enlarging. And, 
a3 well as its comfort, is not the “ virtuous industry ” of that mass also be- 
coming less and less ? What does Judge Best say on this point? ‘ But now 
it is lamentable,” says he, ‘‘ how vice reigns amongst the yeomen and pea- 
santry of England.” While the population of England has increased but 
about 33 per cent , crime has increased throughout England about 300 per 
cent ; in some places, as Bedfordshire, &c. 900 per cent.; and parzdoxical as 
it appears, pauperism and wealth and power have with connected pace gone 
on increasing also. Of what use then are wealth and power to England? 
—rather, of what injury are they not to her at present ? 

Judge Best wisely and humanely goes on to say, ‘‘ Those who have the 
means of influence over the mass must be told, seriously and feelingly told, 
that Law ALONE, however unbending and coercive in its application, CANNOT 
ALTER THIS PAINFUL STATE. SOME OTHER AID must be called in to abate 
THE EviL. But what is the orHER arp? Is it the system, that of Inpivi- 
puaL Property, which has been found since its first records to produce 
THE EVIL ;—or that system, COMMUNITY OF PROPERTY, which as far as it 
has been tried, has been always found eracinative of rou Evin ?—Ep. 


Woman.— There is an ease, delicacy, refinement, confidence and expan- 
sion which the mind never feels but in the friendship of a sensible, inter- 
esting woman. Without this friendship our manners have not their proper 
softness, our morals their purity, and our souls feel an uncomfortable void. 
They who talk degradingly of women, have not sufficient taste to relish their 
excellencies, or purity enough to deserve their acquaintance. 
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ConversaTION oF Men with Women.—What makes men who :as- 
sociate habitually with women, superior to. others ?—-What. makes that 
woman who is accustomed to, and at ease in the company of men, su- 
perior to her sex in general?—-Why are the women of France so uni- 
versally admired and loved for their colloquial powers? Solely because 
they are in the habit of a free, graceful and continual conversation with 
the other sex. Women in this way lose their frivolity; their faculties 
awaken ; their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all their beauty and cap- 
tivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men lose their pe- 
dantic, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner. The coin of the understand- 
ing and the heart is interchanged continually. Their asperities are rubbed 
off; their better materials polished and brightened: and their richness, 
like fine gold, is wrought into finer workmanship, by the fingers of women, 
than it ever could be by those of men. The iron and steel of our character 
are laid aside, like the harness of a warrior in a time of peace and security.— 
Newburyport Herald (American Paper). | ) 


Or Morauity.—The occupations of mankind are as various as their 
persons. There are similarities of pursuits, as there are resemblances of 
features ; but we shall look in vain for perfect similarities or perfect resem- 
blances in either. 

Various, however, as are men’s views, and dissimilar as we find each in- 
dividual’s particular objects of desire, one view is yet common to all—one 
desire universal. All look forward to obtain pleasant sensations—all desire 
happiness. And if they travel, some in one direction and some in another, 
it is not that they are in search of any thing else than happiness, but be- 
cause one deems to find it in this object, another in that. 

We consider a distinct perception and acknowledgment of this truth to 
be so indispensable in the study of moral and social science, that we should 
unhesitatingly judge that man to have strayed from the paths of reason and 
knowledge who denies its validity or overlooks its importance. 

Let any one imagine some other motive to action either in himself or in 
others : and there is no end tothe errors into which he is liable to fall. The 
only rational answer from a rational being to the question, ‘‘ Why do you 
act thus?” is: ‘ Because it increases my happiness or that of my fellow- 
creatures.” The only reasonable cause that can be adduced why we should 
abstain from this conduct or that action is: ‘It will bring misery to our- 
selves or to others,” 

Let a man, as he will increase his usefulness to himself or to. .society, 
make this matter clear to his own mind. Has he any other love for.virtue, 
but as virtue produces happiness? any other horror of vice, but as vice creates 
misery ?—the love and the horror are equally unfounded. If vice ceased to 
produce misery, it would no longer be vice ; if virtue failed to create hap- 
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piness, it would cease to be virtue. He is wise who creates pleasurable 
sensations to himself and to others ; and he is ignorant who makes himself 
and others unhappy. In a word, there is no good but happiness, nor any 
evil but misery. 

Simple and easily comprehended as this principle appears, it is yet in 
our opinion the very touchstone of rationality. Its unqualified admission 
characterizes the sage—its denial betrays the ignorant or the inexperi- 
enced. 

Not that the admission or denial of its truth in any degree alters the 
matter ; or that those who reject it in theory can escape its all-pervading 
influence in practice. No: let men profess what they will—let them say 
they seek for pain—let them imagine they love suffering—let them become 
ascetics, torture-seeking devotees,—let them name themselves haters of 
pleasure, and votaries of mortification,—and after all, they are still human 
beings —irrational and unhappy enough, Heaven knows ! but human beings 
still: and, as such, their sole motive is a desire of happiness, present or 
future. 

The error is not, then, that we ever cease to desire happiness —for that 
is impossible ; but it is, that we imagine we do. We do not alter the fact, 
we only misconceive it. And this is a most mischievous misconception. 
Though it cannot make us love misery, it can and does cause us to lose 
happiness. 

It has supported a thousand false religions; it has upheld a thousand 
perverted codes of morality. It has named virtue, vice; and vice, virtue. 
It has diverted man’s attention from the most valuable of all observa- 
tions —the observations of the natural results of his conduct. 

If we heard of an immoral nation who yet lived happily and agreeably, 
we should deny their immorality: or, if we were told of a virtuous people 
who lived in misery and dissension, we should disbelieve in their virtue. 
A peach-tree that should bear thistles would be a weed ; and a thistle pro- 
ducing*peaches would merit a place in our orchard. 

Pure happiness, then, is the indication—and the only rational indication 
—of pure morality —New Harmony Gazette. 


Tave Curistranity.—And above all these things put on charity, which 
is. the bond of perfection. Colos. iii. 14. Let all your things be done with 
ehacity. | Cor. xyi. 14. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries and knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, [am nothing, And though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity enyieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
] Cor. xiii. 2,3, 4, 5. Owe no man any thing, but to love one another ; for 
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HE THAT LOVETH ANOTHER (i. @. every other) FULFILLETH THE LAW: and 
if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, THOU SHAL? LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. Love worketh no 
ill to his netghbour ; therefore LoVE 18 THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. Rom. 
xiii. 8, 9,10. For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only not li- 
berty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love to serve one another. For 
ALL the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; THOU SHALT BOVE THY 
NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF, Gail. v. 13, 14. 

If ye fulfill the royal law according to the Scripture, Thow shalt. love thy 
neighbour as thyself, ye do well. What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith and have nut works? can faith save him? Hf a bro- 
ther or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone. Yea, a 
man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: show me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I wiLt sHow THEE MY FAITH BY MY WORKS. James ii. 
8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love, in honour preferring one another. Be of the same 
mind one towards another. Revenge not yourselves ; but rather give place 
to wrath. But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thow set at 
nought thy brother ? MasT THOU PAITH, HAVE IT TO THYSELF BEFORE GOD. 
Rom. ch. xii. 14. | 


AccEPTABLENESS TO Gop.—To do justice and judgement is more accep- 
table to the Lorn than sacrifice. He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth 
tothe Lorp. The fear of the Lorp is to hate evil, pride and arrogance ; 
and the evil way and the froward mouth do I hate.—Prov. 


Buyine anp Seviine.—I¢t is naught, i¢ is naught, saith the buyer ; but 
when he is gone his way, then he boasteth.— Prov, 


A merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and an huckster 
shall not be freed from sin.—Ecclesiastes. 


As a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the stones, so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling. Ecc.— (How then can the religious 
part of the nationreconcile to itself astate of humanintercourse, in which all 
is buying and selling, and all is therefore according to the words of Wisdom, 
sin? And is not the sin on this occasion carried to the greatest excess in 
this country at present? What article, even to the bread we eat, is unadul- 
terated? Such are the effects of competition and individual property !) 


Knavery anp Re.igton.—Qn anchoring at Sidney no time was lost in 
conveying Breadman ashore, he being so weak that he could not even sit up 
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without fainting: yet in this pitiable state, supporting himself round the 
hospital man’s neck, while the latter was drawing on his trousers for him, 
the expiring wretch mustered strength enough to stretch out his pale trem- 
bling hand towards the other's waistcoat pocket, and pick it of a pocket- 
comb and pen-knife. Next morning he was a corpse, thus dying as he 
had lived. Yet during his whole illness, this man would regularly request 
some of the sober-minded rogues to read the Scriptures, and pray by his 
bedside! Indeed, ill practices become ultimately so habitual with many, as 
to be no longer deemed such ; and hence, no. wonder we so often see reli- 
gion and knavery intimately blended.—Cunningham’s Two Years in New 
South Wales. 

AraBiAN Provers.—There is a proverb common amongst the Arabs 
of the Desert, with whom pilgrimages are in no great repute, which says ; 
— If thy neighbour has been once to Mecca, suspect him; if twice, care- 
fully avoid him; but if three times, make haste to remove from his neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Happy Errects or Revicious Freepom.—The inhabitants of Newfound- 
land are divided into a great variety of religious sects :—religious instruc- 
tion is conveyed to them by clergymen of the Church of England; nume- 
rous missionaries from the Methodist Society; a Roman Catholic Bishop 
and clergy; and by ministers of the Presbyterian religion. A more pious, 
moral, and zealous body of clergymen is nowhere to be found. The people 
are remarkable for attention to their religious duties ; and no bitter secta- 
rian hostility is observed among them. The various religious congregations 
comply with the recommendation of our Divine Master,—they love one an- 
other, They are more anxious to be good members of the Church of En- 
gland, good Methodists, good Presbyterians, good Catholics,—in short, good 
Christians,—than to make proselytes to their respective sects. If any cler- 
gyman at Newfoundland attempted to vilify the religion of his neighbours, 
he would be condemned by the enlightened Christians of that country.— 
Remarks on the Society, Religion, Morals and Education of Newfoundland. 
By Mr. P. Morris. 

American Act For EstTaBLisHING Reticious FrEEpom. (Passed 
16th December 1786.)—I. Whereas Almighty God hath created the 
mind free, it is fact—that all attempts to influence it by temporal punish- 
ments or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of 
hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the plan of the Holy 
Author of our Religion, who being Lord both of body and mind, yet chose 
not to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in his Almighty power 
to do; that the impious presumption of Legislators and Rulers, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, who being themselves but fallible and uninspired 
men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as such 
endeavouring to impose them on others, hath established and maintained 
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false religions over the greatest part of the world, and through all time ; 
that to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the propagation 
of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical ; that even the 
forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, 
is depriving him of the comfortable liberty of giving his contributions to 
the particular pastor, whose morals he would make his pattern, and whose 
powers he feels most persuasive to righteousness, and is withdrawing from 
the ministry those temporary rewards, which, proceeding from an appro- 
bation of their personal conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and 
unremitting labours for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights 
have no dependence on our religious opinions, any more than our opinions 
in physics or geometry; that therefore the proscribing any citizen as un- 
worthy the public confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of being 
called to offices of trust and emolument, unless he profess, or renounce 
this or that religious opinion, is depriving him injuriously of those privi- 
leges and advantages to which in common with his fellow-citizens he has 
a natural right ; that it tends only to corrupt the principles of that religion 
it is meant to encourage, by bribing with a monopoly of worldly honours and 
emoluments those who will externally profess and conform to it; that 
though indeed those are criminal who do not withstand such temptation, 
yet neither are those innocent who lay bait in their way; that to suffer 
the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of opinion, and to 
restrain the profession or propagation of principles on supposition of their 
ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys all religious 
liberty, because he, being of course judge of that tendency, will make his 
opinions the rule of judgement, and approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall square with or differ from his own ; that it is time 
enough for the rightful purposes of Civil Government, for its officers to in- 
terfere when principles break out into overt acts against peace and good 
order ; and finally, that truth is great and will prevail if left to herself ; 
that she is the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to 
fear from the conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when 
it is permitted freely to contradict them. 

II. Be it enacted by the General Assembly,—That no man shall be com- 
pelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place or ministry what- 
soever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested or burthened in his body 
or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief ; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to main- 
tain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge, or effect their civil capacities. 


Ill. And though we well know that this Assembly, elected by the people 
for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no power to restrain the 
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acts of succeeding Assemblies; constituted with powers equal to our own, 
and that therefore to declare this act to be irrevocable, would be of no effect 
in law ; yet we are free to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present, or narrow its operation, such act will 
be an infringement of natural right. 

Composed by Thomas Jefferson, cui sit Laus et Honor ! Virginia, United 
States, North America. 


Tue Errects or Drunxenness,—Drunkenness expels reason — 
drowns the memory—distempers the body—defaces beauty—diminishes 
strength—inflames the blood—causes internal, external, and incurable 
wounds—is a witch to the senses, a devil to the soul, a thief to the purse 
—the beggar’s companion, the wife’s woe, and children’s sorrow. It makes 
a strong man weak, and a wise man a fool. He is worse than a beast, and 
is a self-murderer, who drinks to others’ gocd health, and rebs himself of 
his own. He is worse than a beast, for no animal will designedly intoxicate 
itself, By the effects of liquor his evil passions and tempers are freed from 
restraint; and while in a state of intoxication he commits actions which 
when sober he would have shuddered only to have thought of. Many an 
evil deed has been done, many a MurpeEr has been committed, when those 
who did these things were intoxicated ; scarcely an Assize passes without 
some unhappy prisoner attempting to excuse his guilt by the plea that he 
was under the influence of liquor. This excuse the law allows not, and 
most justly; for if men voluntarily deprive themselves of their reason, 
surely they cannot be innocent of whatever evils they commit while 
jn that state. Tremble then, O Drunkard! reflect before you put the cup 
to your lips: remember that you are about to make yourself ready to com- 
mit every crime to which an evil nature no longer checked can incite you, 
and, that you may awake from this state, guilty of offences against the laws 
of your country, sufficient to draw down just vengeance upon your head ; 
and while suffering the punishment of your evil deeds, or reflecting on the 
harm done, perhaps to your best friend,—what consolation can the remem- 
brance of your worse than beastly enjoyment give you? All the crimes on 
the earth do not destroy so many of the HumAN Race, nor alienate so much 
Property, as DRUNKENNESS. 3 


Great Puace.—The late prime minister (Mr. Canning) is the last of five 
who may be said to have perished at their posts, within the last twenty- 
two years;—all, with the exception of Mr. Percival, sinking under the 
toils and cares of office, or vexations incidental to it, and operating on 
already shattered constitutions. The names of Pitt, Fex, Liverpool and Can- 
ning, are warnings to political ambition in this country, of the end which too 
often betides it.— Times. 
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Men in Great Puace are thrice Servants ;—Servants of the Sovereign 
or state, servants of fame, and servants of business; so as they have no 
freedom, neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. 
It is a strange desire to seek power and to lose liberty, or to seek power 
over others, and to lose power over a man’s self. The rising into place is 
laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, 
and by indignities men come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and the 
regress is either a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy 
thing. Nay, retire men cannot when they would, neither will they when it 
were reason ; but are impatient of privateness even in age and sickness, 
which require the shadow ; like old townsmen, that will be still sitting at 
their street-door, though they thereby offer age to scorn. Certainly great 
persons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to think themselves happy, 
for if they judge by their own feelings they cannot find it ; but if they think 
with themselves, what other men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy as it were by report, when perhaps 
they find the contrary within.— Lord Bacon. 

(He (Lord Bacon)’said this who knew it by experience, and who was one 
of the most observant, most reflecting, and wisest of men.) 


Hieu Lire.—I have run the silly round of business and pleasure. I 
have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world. I appraised them at their 
real value, which is in truth very low ;. whereas THOSE THAT HAVE NOT EX- 
PERIENCED, ALWAYS OVERRATE THEM. They only see their gay outsides, 
and are dazzled with the glare; but I have seen behind the scenes, I have 
seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes, which exhibit and move the 
gaudy machine; | HAVE SEEN AND SMELT THE TALLOW CANDLES, WHICH 
ILLUMINATE THE WHOLE DECORATION, TO THE ASTONISHMENT AND ADMI- 
RATION OF AN IGNORANT MULTITUDE.—Lord Chesterfield. 


Ricues anv GreatNness.—He that trusteth in his riches shall fall. 
Prov. xi. 28. When goods increase, they are increased that eat them; and 
what good is there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with 
their eyes? There is a sore evil, which I have seen under the sun, namely, 
riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt; I made me great works ; 
I builded me houses; I planted me vineyards; J] made me gardens and or- 
chards, and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits; I got me servants 
and maidens ; I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure 
of kings and the provinces; I got singers, and women-singers, and the de- 
lights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. And 
whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not from them ; I withheld not my 
heart from any joy. Then I looked on the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit !—Ecclesiastes. 
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Errects or Cuance or Circumstancres.—When strolling through the 
streets of Sidney, on first landing, very singular reflections will naturally 
intrude upon the mind, on perceiving the perfect safety with which you may 
jostle through the crowds of individuals now suffering, or who have suffered, 
the punishment awarded by the law fortheir offences : men banished ofter. for 
the deepest crimes, and with whom in England you would shudder to come 
in contact. Elbowed by some daring highwayman on your left hand, and rub- 
bed and shouldered by even a more desperate burglar on your right ; a footpad 
perhaps stops your way in front, and a pickpocket pushes you behind. All 
retired from their wonted vocations, and now peacefully complying with the 
tasks imposed upon them, or following quietly up the even path pointed 
out by honest industry. 

But nothing will surprise you more, than the quietness and order which 
prevail in the streets, and the security wherewith you may perambulate 
them at all hours of the night, indifferently watched as they are, and pos- 
sessing 80 many convenient situations wherein robbers may conceal them- 
selves, pounce upon you, and make their escape with their booty without 
even a chance of detection. I have frequently been out at very late hours, 
and passed through many gloomy portions of the town, but never met with 
a moment's interruption. Indeed a street robbery is a most rare occurrence. 
Petty thefts and burglaries are much more frequent, but these also are in- 
significant in amount. Even robberies of masters by convict servants 
are far from being common, and more is generally made of these than their 
magnitude intrinsically deserves. In fact, the thefts they commit are ge- 
nerally for the purpose of regaling themselves with spirits, and this can only 
be done in the vicinity of towns—Cunningham’s Two Years Residence in 


New South Wales. Vol. i. p. 61. 


Avtruors.—The works of John Paul Richter are unintelligible to any but 
Germans, and even to most of them. A worthy friend, just before Richter’s 


death, edited a complete edition of his works, in which one particular pas- ; 


sage fairly puzzled him. Determined to have it explained at the source, 
he went to John Paul himself, and asked him what was the meaning of the 
mystic passage. John Paul’s reply was characteristic :—‘ My good friend, 
when I wrote that passage, perhaps God and I knew what it meant ; it is 
possible that God knows it still, but as for me, if I knew it ever, I have to- 
tally forgotten it.” ! 
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